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AIR RAID REPRISALS AND STARVATION BY 
BLOCKADE. 

MABGARET JOTTRDAIN. 
I. 

WHAT are commonly spoken of as "the laws of war" 
have been recognized as binding on civilised na- 
tions for a considerable period before they were codified; 
and at a time when they existed "only as a body of custom 
prescribed by military tradition, and in the works of inter- 
national jurists. Their authority has been derived from 
the unwritten consent of nations, as evidenced by their 
practice." 1 This popular moral code was fundamental 
and international; and the international regulations were 
merely an attempt at a clear definition, an enforcement of 
it. A difficulty arises in the case of new methods of war- 
fare. The poisoning of wells, the abuse of the white flag, 
would not be officially recommended by any civilised na- 
tion, but in the case of a new "barbarous" method there is 
only an outcry of the shocked popular conscience, not a 
strong body of military tradition to set against it. Such 
a new method was the use of poison gas against enemy 
troops, which was only adopted by the English and Allied 
forces after some delay and repugnance. When the Ger- 
mans first used poison gas, they were vigorously denounced, 
and the Bishop of Pretoria considered it impossible that 
we should deliberately descend to the German level. 

Generally speaking the apologists for the innovation 
treat it (1) as a development of past practice or (2) state that 
the enemy had been the first in the field; and that there- 
fore their own use of the innovation, such as gas attacks, 
is in the nature of reprisals. The latter is the justification 
of a writer in the Frankfurter Zeitung.* 

"It is even probable that missiles which emit poisonous gases have 
been used by us, since the German leaders have made it plain, that, as 

1 T. E. Holland, The Laws of War on Land, Oxford, 1908, p. 1. 
2 Quoted in the Times, April 29th, 1915. 
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an answer to the treacherous missiles which have been used by the English 
and French for many weeks past we too shall employ gas bombs or what- 
ever they are called. Do the English and the other people think that it 
makes a serious difference whether hundreds of guns and howitzers throw 
hundreds of thousands of shells on a single tiny spot . . . and make 
the German trenches a living hell, as was the case at Neuve Chapelle, or 
whether we throw a few shells which spread death in the air?" 8 

A new method or weapon (if successful) used against an 
army resulted in intensive slaughter of soldiers, but a dif- 
ferent situation was created by military methods and 
weapons, which resulted in promiscuous slaughter of non- 
combatants. This was especially the case in aerial offen- 
sives. The distinction between combatants and non- 
combatants practically disappeared during the European 
war, because it was impossible to observe it. The German 
air raiders dropped their bombs impartially on munition 
centres, ports and factories, and the dwelling houses of the 
people, but happened to miss the first. 

In the present war what had been hitherto a difference 
in kind became merely a difference of degree. The women- 
munition makers were described by a visitor as the "bat- 
talion of death"; and "to speak of whole nations as bel- 
ligerents is no longer a rhetorical exaggeration but a sober 
statement of the new facts of warfare." 4 It might have 
been put forward as a justification of the German methods 
that the civil population was killed because it had ceased 
to be civil, but was a feeder of the army, directly or indi- 
rectly. A railway centre is a point of military importance, 
a post office a centre of communication, but this consistent 
attitude towards the inevitable " f rightfulness " of air raids 
does not seem to have been adopted in Germany. A raid 
on January 19th, 1915, on the Norfolk coast, King's Lynn, 
Sheringham and Yarmouth, by German naval airships 
attacked (according to the official accounts) "fortified 
places on the East Coast." 

3 Germany was signatory to the Declaration of the Hague Conference of 
1899 interdicting the use of asphyxiating gases in war. 
" 4 Nation, July 14th, 1917. 
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Opinion in England differed widely whether the bom- 
bardment from the air of towns not immediately within 
the zone of military operations was a peculiar act of atrocity 
or merely a part of war. Was it similar to, or different 
from the bombardment of defended places by siege how- 
itzers? 

On the subject of bombardments the existing interna- 
tional conventions distinguish not between "fortified" and 
"unfortified" places, but between "defended" and "unde- 
fended." Undefended places are by the Hague regulations 
declared to be exempt from bombardment or attack "by 
any means whatsoever." Therefore bomb-dropping from 
air-ships or aeroplanes over such places— whatever may be 
said about bombing defended towns — is clearly a breach 
of international law. But what is an undefended place? 
The term is not defined by the Hague regulations. 

Defended places include towns where troops are quar- 
tered, and where there are government establishments, 
storehouses, or railway stations used for the transport of 
troops. Antwerp in August, 1914, and London are de- 
fended places. Much indignation was expended on the 
bombardment of Antwerp in August, 1914, yet Antwerp 
was, as was pointed out, a defended place and a formidable 
fortress, protecting a very strong army, and its bombard- 
ment is permissible. Bombs dropped from aircraft are 
not more destructive than great shells fired from field 
howitzers. In the bombardments of defended places the 
civil population is not exempt, and even the British Official 
Manual declares that in operations against such places 
"the towns and forts form an indivisible whole." The 
case of London was discussed in April, 1914, and Sir David 
Henderson, speaking at the Royal United Services Institu- 
tion, gave his opinion that to sail an airship over London 
and drop bombs here and there would be "quite opposed 
to the ethics of warfare as we at present understand them." 6 
A correspondent 6 writing a few days later pointed out that 

« Times, April 23rd, 1914. 

• Col. L. Jackson, Timet, April 30th, 1914. 
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London would only be safeguarded from attack if not 
defended. 

In April, 1914, the question was an academic one; not 
so from 1915 onwards. When English towns were bombed, 
there was, inevitably, a strong feeling for the employment 
of counter raids as reprisals. Now, reprisals is a technical 
term, which has been defined as "retaliation to force an 
enemy guilty of a certain act of illegitimate warfare to 
comply with the laws of war"; 7 and the acts of illegitimate 
warfare complained of were the bombing of open, unde- 
fended towns. But to the majority of English people the 
bombing of London appeared fully as opposed to the ethics 
of warfare as the bombing, say, of King's Lynn. What 
was obvious was that in both cases it was civilians that 
suffered. 

There was much discussion about the expediency of 
reprisals. The aim of reprisals is stated to be protective, 8 
or contributing to the success of our arms by breaking the 
morale of the civilian population. "Briefly," writes Mr. 
Henry Morris (October 1st) in the Times, "the object is, 
in the words of Herr Haussmann, 'to paralyse the enemy's 
war spirit;' to make the Germans realise that their Kaiser 
and military despotism are unable to give them security. 
Nothing is more likely to break down their spirit than 
scaring this race of bullies by means of air raids. The 
scenes enacted by aliens in the underground railway during 
these recent air raids support this opinion." Yet, except 
for the concentrated panic of aliens (and others) in the 
underground railway, London was calm. 

The Bishops passed a resolution in the Upper House of 
Convocation on February 16th, 1916, against a policy of 
reprisals, but the Bishop of Bangor dissented and expressed 
his belief that "if one hundred aeroplanes started from our 
shores and dropped bombs over the rich business part of 
Frankfurt, where a great part of the wealth of Germany is 

' Oppenheim, Land Warfare, II, p. 41. 

* By drawing off German airmen to defend their own country and also as a 
deterrent. 
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concentrated, it would cause a profound effect throughout 
Germany, and the German people would at once say that 
the sending of Zeppelins was a blunder, and we should 
probably never see another Zeppelin here, because of the 
German fear of retaliation." 

Unless we assume the German popular feeling to be 
very different from our own, a policy of reprisals might 
merely exacerbate the war. The bombing of London gave 
rise to the British cry for the bombing of Cologne and 
Essen; and it is probable that the bombing of these towns 
would cause a German outcry for more bombs on London. 
The actual damage to life and property in England as the 
result of air raids has not as yet been so widespread as to 
interfere with the supply of essentials to the army or to 
cause a stop-the-war movement among the civil popula- 
tion. The small number of casualties prevent the method 
having the effect of the continuous pressure of Rightful- 
ness used in dealing with the civil population of Belgium 
in occupied towns and villages in the early days of the 
war. 

Another dissuasive line of argument was that our re- 
prisals would spur the Germans to outdo our efforts. In a 
competition of criminality it is the greatest criminal that 
will win. 9 "Deliberate reason and experience of the past 
alike condemn them. At such a game we are sure to be 
beaten, just because the enemy is more unscrupulous than 
we are. Whatever we do, he will do something more, then 
throw the blame on us." 10 "We shall have started a com- 
petition in frightfulness in which we shall not contend on 
equal terms," writes the Bishop of Ely. 11 "In my belief," 
writes the Archbishop of Canterbury, "such action (i.e., 
counter raids with intention to kill non-combatants) would 
be altogether futile as a deterrent: the Germans would 
always outdistance us in ruthlessness." 12 

'Nation, June 23rd, 1917. 

10 W. Sanday, writing in the Times, February 7th, 1916. 

11 Times, April 23rd, 1917. 

"Letter in the Times, June 22nd, 1917. 
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On the ethical side, the expressions of opinion by the 
clergy have been singularly wide of the mark. They agree 
in denouncing a raid which had as its object the killing of 
non-combatants, women and children, as if the British 
government were proposing to abandon military objectives 
and were planning raids upon a German Kurort. Gen- 
erally speaking the Bishops distinguish between a raid on 
"fortified" and "unfortified" towns (whereas the distinc- 
tion is between "defended" and "undefended"), and give 
no indication whether they consider a German manufac- 
turing town where war-work is being carried on, which is 
supplied with anti-aircraft guns, but is a considerable dis- 
tance behind the lines, defended or undefended. 

The Bishops in Convocation recorded their conviction 
that "the principles of morality forbid a policy of reprisals, 
which has, as a deliberate object, the killing and wounding 
of non-combatants," and would "permanently lower the 
standard of honourable conduct between nation and na- 
tion." The Archbishop of Canterbury, commenting upon 
this resolution in a letter (printed in the Times, June 22nd, 
1917) distinguishes between the wounding and killing of 
non-combatants incidental to the bombardment of a forti- 
fied town 13 as "sometimes inevitable." "Quite different 
from this," he adds, "is an attack the direct object of which 
is to harm or kill non-combatants, either for reasons of 
vengeance, or in order to promote terror or in the hope of 
deterring the enemy from perpetrating outrages." The 
Bishops of Oxford and Ely in a joint letter (printed in the 
Times, October 15th, 1917) regard the "prospect of a new 
policy on the part of the government with regret and mis- 
giving. ... A practice which we adopt now . . . 
will for the next great war be regarded as the recognized 
custom. Further, while we are thankful to note General 
Smuts's words: We shall use every endeavour to spare as 
far as humanly possible the innocent and defenceless,' 
experience seems to show that such a qualification will 

13 The distinction is, as has been pointed out earlier, between defended and 
undefended places. 
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prove to be nugatory." There is no essential difference 
between bombing Frankfurt or Karlsruhe, and the bombing 
operations freely carried on on towns and railway centres 
behind the German lines in France or Flanders. 

There are, however, advocates for reprisals. The Rev. 
J. S. Roose, President of the Metropolitan Free Church 
Federation, is quite sure that Christ would not have dis- 
approved of reprisals. 14 He ends his letter with the fol- 
lowing argument: "If a man attacked my children, I 
should knock the brute down without the slightest hesi- 
tation." 

Another justification for the justice of reprisals is col- 
lective responsibility. "Must not," writes the Dean of 
Salisbury, "the punishment of a criminal necessarily affect 
his family, the sins of the father being visited on the chil- 
dren? The crime of attacking non-combatant men, women 
and children should certainly be punished, and so pun- 
ished as to be a deterrent, even though the criminal's pun- 
ishment affect the family." 

The Dean does not apply the doctrine of collective re- 
sponsiblity. Either the whole German nation is the crimi- 
nal, 15 or else only those persons responsible for the initia- 
tion and execution of the deeds in question. If the former, 
why talk of the family of the criminal? If the latter, 
reprisals do not propose to affect only the families of the 
German Air Board, and officers and men of the Flying 
Corps. 

II. — Bombardment and Siege. 

By the Hague regulations the attack or bombardment 
by whatever means of towns, villages, habitations or build- 
ings which are not defended, is prohibited. 

But what is the definition of "undefended?" In the 
Hague Convention, dealing with naval bombardment, 
"military works, military or naval establishments, depots 
of arms or war material, workshops or plant which could 

14 Quoted in the Nation, June 23rd, 1917. 
^Nation, June 23rd, 1917. 
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be used for the needs of a hostile fleet or army" may be 
destroyed by bombardment in spite of the place being 
"undefended." In the Hague regulations the commander 
of the attacking force is recommended 16 to take steps to 
warn the inhabitants of the impending bombardment, but 
he need not do so, nor give non-combatants notice to leave. 
In the case of the German bombardment of Scarborough, 
December 16th, 1914, some troops were quartered in the 
place and there was a wireless station behind the town. 
It appears in the Army List as a cavalry station. Accord- 
ing to Professor Oppenheimer, in Land Warfare, 11 the pres- 
ence of troops in a town, even if they were only marching 
through it, would bring it within the definition of defended. 
The Germans, according to their practice, committed, not 
a breach of a technicality, but of the unwritten conven- 
tions of honourable campaigning — attacking what was 
practically a small open seaside town with no defences but 
an old Russian 60-pounder, a Crimean relic. 

III. — Blockade and Siege. 

Unlike the question of air raids, the question of blockade 
had long been familiar. A blockade has been described as 
a siege carried out at sea, but under more elastic conditions 
than a land siege. The question of the inhumanity of 
cutting off food supplies by blockade is exactly paralleled 
by the cutting off supplies by siege from a town, which "is 
rigorous, almost brutal, but it is war, and war admits of 
no half measures which come within the code of civiliza- 
tion; and this method, extreme though it be, has long been 
recognized as legitimate warfare." 18 

It is admitted that armies — say the French army — have 
the right to set up barriers against the export of food into 
Germany. Yet the British "blockade" is reprobated by 
the descendants of the besiegers of Paris in 1870-71. The 

m Hague Regulations, Article 26. 
"P. 34 (para. 119). 

u Sir F. Pigott, The Neutral Merchant and Contraband of War and Blockade. 
London: 1915, p. 42. 
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English "would like to make the whole of Germany one 
vast concentration camp" 19 according to Dr. Eltzbacher, 
and Herr von Jagow, Secretary of Foreign Affairs (Feb- 
ruary, 1915) said that "England is trying to force upon 
the German civilian population death by starvation." 
The antiquity and respectability of the method of starva- 
tion and the parallel between siege and blockade has been 
freely recognized by the Germans themselves, both in the 
past and at the present day. The Vorw&rts i0 admitted 
that "starving out is the oldest method of war and a method 
privileged by international law to the present day. Of 
course the object is not really that human beings should 
die of hunger. The purpose is only, by the pressure of the 
stomach to compel people to make peace." The "pressure 
on the stomach" was applied ruthlessly by Germany in 
the siege of Paris, which lasted from September 19th, 1870, 
to January 28th, 1871. During the siege the limited sup- 
ply of milk was sold at 2 francs a litre and it consisted of 
three quarters of water. The price put it out of the reach 
of the poor. Mr. Washburne, who was in Paris during 
the siege, writes in his diary, November 12th, 1870, that 
"during the last few days the suffering has greatly in- 
creased. The crowds at the offices of the various mayors 
. . . are very large and all are without food." 21 On 
November 23rd he notes the following prices for the day; 
for cats, a common cat, 8 francs, for rats, a common rat, 2 
francs, long-tailed rat, 1\ francs; for dogs, a cur of low 
degree, 2 francs a pound. 22 
It was suggested that the country people who had been 

19 "The concentration camps of the Boer War afford the latest proof that 
the English gentleman is not ashamed to make war against women and chil- 
dren; now England desires to use this well tried weapon on a large scale and 
would like to make the whole of Gewnany one vast concentration camp." 
Germany's Food. Can It Last? A study by German experts, ed. by P. Eltz- 
bacher. English trans.: ed. S. Russell Wells, M.D., London. University of 
London Press, 1915, p. 2. 

20 March, 1915. Quoted in the Times' History of the War, vol. v, 175. 

21 Recollections of a Minister to France, 1869-1877, London, 1887, vol. i, p. 221. 

22 Ibid., p. 235. 
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caught in the environs by the rapid advance of the German 
army might be allowed to leave. The request was refused. 
Count Caprivi, speaking in the Reichstag on March 4th, 
1892, made a very complete statement on the subject of 
the parallel between siege and blockade. 

" Whoever is engaged in war wishes to attain his object, and if he is 
vigorous he will employ every means to attain it. In a naval war the 
cutting off of an enemy's trade is one of these means. No one can forego 
it. And really is it anything more than is done on land? If, during the 
siege of Paris, someone had equipped a train with food stuffs for the Pari- 
sians, the train would simply have been stopped. Exactly the same 
happens at sea. If someone equipped a ship to supply the wants of the 
enemy, then the other side would try to capture those supplies, even if 
they consisted only of food stuffs and raw material indispensable for the 
enemy industries. And I must say that if States act in this waythey 
use only the means which war gives them. In such conduct I should see 
absolutely no barbarity or any difference from the measures taken in a 
war on land. And I believe that, inasmuch as no naval war has been 
waged on a large scale since the days of Nelson, views about naval war 
have arisen which underestimate its force and power." 

Again, Prince Bismarck was asked in 1885 by the Kiel 
Chamber of Commerce to protest against the action of the 
French fleet in preventing the importation of food stuffs 
into China during the war then in progress, and wrote 
that "any disadvantage our commercial and carrying 
interests must suffer by the treatment of rice as contra- 
band of war does not justify our opposing a measure which 
it has been thought fit to take in carrying on a foreign 
war. . . . The measure in question has for its object 
the shortening of the war by increasing the difficulties of 
the enemy and it is a justifiable step in war if impartially 
enforced against all neutrals." 

As to the Allied "blockade," as it is popularly termed, 
as the fundamental test of contraband is: "Are the com- 
modities in question indispensable to the prosecution of 
the war?" and as the answer to this is yes, food is as essen- 
tial to the forces as bullets and therefore equally seizable; 
there is really no difference with regard to the consideration 
of food as contraband of war. If it is consigned to or 
placed under the exclusive control of the government, the 
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natural presumption is that it is destined for the govern- 
ment's soldiers, — whether exclusively or not is immaterial. 23 
The responsibility of the feeding of civilians rests with the 
government that has assumed control of the country's 
food and has rationed them in the interests of the army. 

When the German government in the autumn of 1914 
saw the necessity of dealing with the problem of food 
supplies, the British blockade was described as the Aus- 
hungerungsplan — the British starvation scheme, and with 
the intention of creating prejudice, it was stigmatised as "war 
on women and children." But within a few weeks of the 
opening of the war, the Germans sank ships carrying food 
to British ports, such as the American William P. Frye 
carrying a cargo of wheat from Seattle to Queenstown, 
while the Karlsruhe sank the Dutch Maria (September, 
1914) which sailed from California with a cargo of grain 
consigned to Dublin and Belfast, and so on. 

As the German government had (January 26, 1915) 
announced its intention of seizing all stocks of corn and 
flour and forbade all private transactions as from that morn- 
ing, grain became "a munition of war." The British gov- 
ernment accordingly directed that the Wilhelmina, bound 
for Hamburg from the United States, should be inter- 
cepted and her cargo seized. The German government 
then issued, February 6th, 1915, a decree repealing the 
former provision requiring flour and grain to be delivered 
only to certain government controlled organizations. This 
would normally have restored food stuffs sent to Germany 
to conditional contraband. 24 But, as Sir Edward Grey 
pointed out in the British Note 26 "in any country in which 
there exists such a tremendous organization for war as now 
obtains in Germany there is no clear division between those 
whom the government is responsible for feeding and those 
for whom it is not. Experience shows that the power of 

28 Coleman Phillipson, International Law and the Great War, London: 1915, 
p. 346. 
84 Coleman Phillipson. 
81 February 10th, 1915. 
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requisition will be used to the fullest extent in order to 
make sure that the wants of the military are supplied, and 
however much goods may be imported for civil use, it is 
by the military that they will be consumed if military 
exigencies require it." 

Germany replied by announcing a blockade of Britain as 
from the 18th of February, and notified that "all enemy 
ships found in this area will be destroyed, and all neutral 
vessels may be exposed to danger." This amounted to a 
claim to torpedo at sight any merchant vessel under any 
flag. On March 1st came the British Declaration of a 
counter stroke, followed by an order in Council which out- 
lined measures for preventing any commodities whatever 
from reaching Germany. The word blockade is not men- 
tioned, for the measures did not fulfil the conditions of a 
technical blockade; and they were avowedly retaliatory 
against Germany. 

The possibility of starving Germany is, of course, a ques- 
tion apart from our alleged intention of starving Germany. 
It was certainly the view of German experts, both before 
the war and in the autumn of 1914, that, provided the 
various methods they recommended were adopted, the 
nation, even if isolated, could not be starved. "It is true," 
writes Professor Elzbacher, "that rigid economy will have 
to be practised and that irksome restrictions will have to 
be submitted to, and that a complete readjustment of pro- 
duction and standard of living must take place; and it is 
also true that the margin is a narrow one, but with proper 
foresight and wise regulations, the home production of 
Germany is . . . sufficient to feed her large popula- 
tion." 26 

The fact that Germany is not starved in the fourth year 
of war is a confirmation of their views. 

Margaret Joxjrdain. 

London, England. 



"German Food: Can It Last? p. xii. See also, W. J. Ashley, German Re- 
sources under the Blockade. The Atlantic Monthly, 1915, p. 819. 



